The  Crowd in  Peace and War

individual character and a determining factor in many of
the most important actions of his life. Every citizen of a
nation carries the national type about with him. It has
been wittily said of the insular Briton that "every English-
man is an island." Mr. Justice Darling retorted that
"every American is a continent." The national charac-
ter finds queer ways of expressing itself in some indi-
viduals, but in almost all it is at any rate present in the
form called Patriotism. Patriotism is the emotion of his
national crowd in the heart of the individual citizen.

Besides, or rather contained within, a nation are many
smaller crowds geographically defined. The people of a
county are a crowd; more consciously are those of a city
or town. The inhabitants of a village or parish often
feel themselves to be a separate crowd with a crowd-life
and consciousness of their own. Further divisions and
sub-divisions might be catalogued, but let the foregoing
suffice, not for definition but for illustration.

A geographical limitation is only one of the possible
circumscriptions of a crowd. The most notable organised
crowds within a nation are political parties, and their life
is full of vigour, though they are not geographically de-
fined. Classes are likewise crowds, some more self-con-
scious than others, but all to some extent possessed of
the elements of a separate being. "Labour" nowadays
has become keenly conscious of its separate crowd-life;
"Society" is likewise thus conscious, but less keenly. The
various professions have a crowd-life more or less self-
conscious. Medical practitioners, for instance, form a
group with a strong independent life and a high internal
organisation. The body of lawyers is only a little less
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